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Of What Sort? 


“ Every man’s work shall be made mani- 
fest: for the day shall declare it, because it 
shall be revealed by fire; and the fire shall try 


every man’s work of what sort it 1s.” 
I Cor. riz, 13 


It is characteristic of the Catholic Church 
that she tolerates no boastfulness concerning her 
departed members. They are her beloved dead; 
she weeps over them with a mother’s tears; she 
cherishes with a great pride their beautiful lives ; 
she commits their bodies to the ground in sure 
hope of a joyous resurrection; yet she ceases not 
to pray for their souls. There are indeed great 
saints in heaven for whom we do not pray, but 
rather beseech their intercessions on our behalf; 
nevertheless, our Mother the Church is not hasty 
in recognizing as entitled to place in that celestial 
company, those who go out from among us, be 
they never so devout and spiritually-minded at 
the time of their passing. It belongs to a crude 
and non-catholic conception of our Lord’s religion 
to assume that such as seem in our eyes to issue 
from this world in the odour of sanctity find 


admittance at once into the heavenly country. 
Those great saints whom we devoutly believe to 
be now in the very presence of God were long 
ago canonized by the popular estimate of their 
lives or formally declared by the authorities of 
the Church to have entered into the Lord’s most 
holy place. We may reverently believe that the 
sanctified in the Beatific Vision even now are a 
great multitude which no one can number, never- 
theless, when even the most Christ-like of our 
fellow believers is taken from us, we feel it only 
becoming to offer many prayers for his soul and, 
above all, the adorable sacrifice of the altar. We 
do not forget that death is followed by judgment, 
judgment so strict and searching that no man 
might pass it uncondemned, save for the infinite 
merit of our Redeemer imparted to His members. 
We may not overlook the fire which is to try 
every man’s work in that day. We shrink from 
the thought of the purging work of that divinely 
kindled fire; and yet we fear not for the beloved 
dead, being fully persuaded that the mercy of the 
Judge must prevail over His wrath in the case of 
all those His servants who did indeed put their 
trust in that mercy. 

Leaving then the souls of the faithful departed 
in the glorious embrace of the everlasting arms, 
with fervent prayers for their refreshment, light 
and peace, let us turn to dwell upon the Christ- 
likeness of their lives. It cannot but help us to 


call to mind the lovely examples of God’s ser- 
vants in all ages, indeed there could hardly be 
found a greater inspiration, apart from our 
devotional exercises, to holy living, than the bio- 
graphies of the faithful servants of God who have 
preceded us in the way of life. Especially, I 
think, do we draw inspiration from the stories of 
such as have lived in our own midst, under con- 
ditions closely akin to those by which we are sur- 
rounded. Everyone feels his own circumstances to 
be, to some extent at least, unique ; therefore, if 
among our fellows who have been but recently in 
our midst, and are now gone home, we find those 
whose life conditions closely resemble our own, 
we cannot but derive peculiar help and encourage- 
ment from dwelling upon their tale. It is my pur- 
pose to-day not to linger upon the many attractive 
personal qualities of Herbert Moffett, our dearly 
loved brother, which are as well known to most 
of you as to me, but rather to touch in such 
measure as God shall permit upon some of those 
springs of life-action which made him in the days 
of his ministry here among us, such a shining 
example to all who feel the stress of the fight for 
Catholic principles in our own Communion. 

1. The first of those springs of life-action 
upon which I would have you dwell with me, 
` and see illustrated in striking fashion in the pas- 
toral work of our dearly loved brother, is the 
priest’s fidelity to his orders. It is often said that 


the Catholic movement in the Anglican Com- 
munion inevitably leads men to Rome. It is 
currently reported that a highly-placed Roman 
dignitary has declared St. Clement’s to be a train- 
ing school for the Roman Church. Both truth 
and falsehood are to be found in such statements. 
The Catholic movement in the Church has 
opened the eyes of thousands, who otherwise had 
perhaps remained in ignorance, to the true nature 
of Christ’s religion, and has made them love 
that religion. But until they have intelligently 
grasped the deeper spiritual principles of their 
faith, it is very natural for them to come to see 
in the Church of Rome the fullest and worthiest 
manifestation of it. Rome is not slow to pose as 
the only genuine representative of Catholicity in 
the world, and thus it comes to pass that souls 
fall to her who first owed their knowledge of the 
truth to the faithful teachings of Catholic priests 
in our Communion. Sad as is the defection of 
lay-folk from the sacramental life of which 
they have availed themselves for years amongst 
us, much more sad is the secession of priests 
of the Anglican Communion to that of Rome; 
and it has been the lot of those of us who have 
worked many years in the Lord’s vineyard to see 
much of this, and to be very grievously hurt 
by it. There are light-hearted lay-folk upon 
whom the obligation of having partaken of the 
divine grace seems to rest as airily as a maiden’s 


summer wrap upon her shoulders. The Church 
of Rome attracts their esthetic sensibilities, it 
pleases and interests them; forth-with, they 
go to call upon Father So-and-So, tell him 
they would be Roman Catholics; are put under 
instruction ; presently are baptized, sacrilegiously 
it must be; are confirmed, sacrilegiously again, 
for it is sacrilege to repeat a sacrament which 
imparts character; then having flung all their 
past confessions and communions to the winds, 
they give it out gleefully among their friends 
that they are now Catholics. It is to be 
feared that there are priests equally unstable and 
indifferent to the awful significance of the sacra- 
mental mysteries with which they are brought into 
such intimate contact. There are others of soberer 
nature, who discouraged by the hardships of the 
Catholic profession in our Communion, grow to 
look longingly upon Rome as a fancied heaven 
for all their woes. Their case is a hard one, 
let us admit. They would gladly exercise their 
ministry in the instance of some poor fellow 
hurt upon the street, unable to tell what his 
religious affiliations are, if indeed he have any; 
yet let them try to do so, and the street 
public, which recognizes no Catholic but a 
Roman Catholic, finding out what they are 
will pillory them as cheats and impostors. Our 
own Church people frequently denounce and dis- 
trust the Catholic Priest among us, perhaps in 


his own parish there are those who seek to thwart 
him; even his bishop not unlikely works against 
him, and deplores his teachings and practices. 
What is he to do? He thinks he has lost faith 
in the Anglican Church; he has not really done 
so, he does not in his heart doubt his orders; he 
is swayed by a subtle self-will ; the secret impulse 
of his drawing towards Rome is thought of his 
own ease, the relieving of his mind from the sense 
of being always mistrusted, always misunderstood. 
But he is a priest. Never mind. He can exer- 
cise his priesthood in the Church of Rome. 
How? By being re-ordained; by treading 
under foot the Son of God, by counting the 
blood of the covenant wherewith he was sancti- 
fied an unholy thing, and by doing despite unto 
the Spirit of grace. Is it not a finer thing in 
spite of obloquy, in spite of ridicule, in spite of 
misunderstanding, in spite of persecution per- 


haps, to stand loyally by one’s orders; to say, 


“It has pleased God to put me here in this part 
of His Church and here I stay. It is with me an 
argument of no force to tell me that I should 
be happier, more contented, better understood in 


-the Church of Rome. Had God wanted me to 


serve Him in that Communion He would not 
have first led me to take orders in the Anglican. 
I cannot doubt my orders, I cannot gainsay any 
sacrament I have thus far received.” Such a 
course in times like these in which we live bears 


a man far forward in the way of saintliness. 
In this course Herbert Moffett walked. 

2. The second spring of life-action which 
I would have you recognize and honor in the 
career of our dearly loved brother is the priest’s 
tenacious insistence upon Catholicity, in the 
teachings and practices for which he is respon- 
sible. Few men like to be thought self-sufficient 
and opinionated. It is much pleasanter, much 
more gracious to yield to the representations of 
those whom we honor and esteem, and not to insist 
upon having one’s own way. Who is there 
among the older priests who hear me speak, who 
has not experienced the enormous difficulty of 
holding fast to principle against the persuasions 
of well-loved friends, the advice of one’s elders, 
the injunctions of those in authority—though 
indeed, in this matter, we are well aware that the 
true authority of the Church is on our side. 
Then, too, if one will but make a few conces- 
sions, yield this point or that—preach confession 
if you please, but have no confessionals in the 
Church; teach the Real Presence but do not 
genuflect before the Blessed Sacrament—then 
every thing else will be tolerated and the world 
will applaud one as a rare example of sweet 
reasonableness. How many a Catholic priest’s 
life in our Communion has begun gloriously and 
ended ignobly, because he suffered himself to be 
persuaded into yielding things which to him were 


matters of principle, making unworthy compromises 
for the sake of peace which compelled silence as to 
the whole truth, the grave unreality of preaching 
one thing and practising another. Far finer is it 
to settle in one’s mind clearly and unchangeably 
what is the message which God has given one as 
His priest to deliver to the world, and then to 
deliver it without fear and seeking no favor, un- 
willing to sacrifice one iota of that which has 
come to one from above, lest in the height 
of earthly applause, won by coward surrender 
of that which is not ours to yield, one hear 
the voice of the Master saying to the unfaith- 
ful priest, “I know thee not.” To be un- 
flinching in one’s loyal maintenance of the whole 
Catholic faith was thought by the ancients to give 
no small title to saintliness. It is not likely 
that with our modern glorification of compromises, 
we are following the Master more worthily than 
they. Herbert Moffett thought not so. 

3- There is a third spring of life-action, 
never more conspicuously illustrated than in the 
daily walk of our dearly loved brother in this 
parish : it is tireless enthusiasm in one’s work for 
Christ. Who is there that has read from 
month to month in the last ten years the maga- 
zine of St. Clement’s parish, and has not been 
amazed as he read, asking himself, “How cana 
man work with such exuberance of perseverance?” 
Most of our Catholic clergy know what hard 


work means. We could not be true to our 
principles without tremendous energy in the effort 
to carry them out. When one is young, enthus- 
iasm is evoked naturally in such a cause as that 
of the Catholic movement. Itis an inspiration to 
believe as we do, a delight to put one’s beliefs into 
practice in the perfect system of Catholic ordinance 
and worship. But one receives many hard blows 
as life goes on in such a ministry, and it comes to 
pass that the cruellest battle of all in one’s work 
is against being overwhelmed by discouragement. 
So often the cause seems hopeless; those in 
authority oppose, and hinder us; our friends mis- 
trust us and leave us to fight the fight alone; our 
people become half-hearted and indifferent. 
What is one to do under such circumstances? 
Just to keep on battling and praying, remember- 
ing that our Master is the Lord Christ; we are 
but His agents and tools; the work is His work. 
Therefore we are to do it as unto the Lord, not 
as unto men. We are to go on dauntlessly, 
tirelessly till we drop, doing what there is to be 
done. Kind friends interpose and beseech us not 
to do so much, not to work so hard; for then one 
shall sooner or later kill himself. The advice is 
good enough so far as it may be followed; but 
the work that is to be done must be done; there 
is no way of escaping it without neglect of duty, 
unless one gives up and go away altogether, trans- 
ferring his charge into other hands. One might 


just as well tell a physician, left single-handed in 
a plague-stricken town, not to work too hard or he 
will kill himself. He must do what he can in 
every case brought to him; there is nothing else 
to do. And so with the true-hearted priest. It 
is his business to seek the salvation of the souls 
given into his care. Is he to cease to pray for 
their several needs, because they are so many; 
and to say I am not able to pray for all? Is he 
to decline to call upon those who ought to be 
called upon, because there is not time enough? 
He must make the time. Is he to refuse to hear 
their confessions, to give such counsel as he feels 
to be needed, because he is very much crowded 
with many things, and is not freetodoso? What 
right-minded priest could urge it? One should 
doubtless do what he can to maintain his health ; 
it is a gift of God to be used in His service; but 
if it is being used in His service, it is a small 
matter whether it be made available for few years 
or many. The priest need never trouble about 
his health when he knows he is spending it in the 
work which God has set before him. The 
Catholic religion makes many demands upon one, 
it invokes a much wider range of obligation than 
non-Catholic systems, and our Catholic parishes 
are often understaffed for the work there is to 
be done. Ifa priest have not the true spirit of 
the Master, it is easy to plead the hopelessness 
of keeping up with all that is rightly demanded 


of one, and to become lax and self-indulgent, to 
the neglect of prayer and sacrifice and sacramental 
ministries; but that is not the way saints are made. 
How does such a devoted life as that of our 
dearly loved brother whom we are this day re- 
membering, put to shame our sluggishness in 
work, our faint heartedness in spending and being 
spent in the Master’s service! 

4. Do not think that I have forgotten that 
deepest and most essential of all springs of life- 
action in the faithful priest, personal sanctity. 
Unless this well up exuberantly in him, and flow 
constantly with ever growing volume, no priest is 
worth to call himself a follower of the Lord 
Christ. Very wonderingly do we look upon the 
glorious flowing of this stream of holiness in the 
story of our dearly loved brother. Nothing is 
easier for the hard-worked priest than to plead 
the pressure of his work as the excuse for his 
neglect of devotion. Very often it seems that 
one cannot give to prayer and sacrifice and holy 
meditation the time which ought to be given, just 
because work for one’s people may not be put 
off, it is imperious in its demands. Yet to argue 
so is but to confess one’s lack of faith, How 
did the Master find time for prayer, when the 
crowding multitude broke in upon his retirement, 
and compelled His compassionate ministrations? 
After feeding that great host, He bade His 
disciples enter their boat and cross the sea, while 
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He sent the multitude away. That being done, 
He went up into a mountain to pray. It would 
seem to haye been no infrequent practice with 
Him to spend the whole night in prayer to God. 
We could not do that and keep up with our work, 
but one can always find time for prayer if one be 
indeed in earnest about it, rightly estimating the 
exceeding value of the hours spent quite alone 
with God. This spirituality of the inward life in the 
case of the devout priest, must overflow upon his 
work and give it character. The dignity and 
glory of God’s worship are not to be diminished; 
the service is not for man but for the Lord God, 
therefore it is to be “exceeding magnifical,” accord- 
ing to the ability of His servants to make it so. 
None believed that more than our dearly loved 
brother, who did so much to make St. Clement’s 
what it is to-day. The ceremonial of the Church 
is not to be treated as an unimportant thing, of 
too little consequence to occupy the mind of the 
modern pastor; the Church of God has never 
belittled the due order and decorous routine of pub- 
lic worship. Therefore we rightly give heed to 
arrange in comely fashion all that appertains to 
the beauty of holiness. Nevertheless it is most 
true that the priest who should allow the cere- 
monial of the Church to take the place of deep 
devotion on the part of himself and his people, 
who was concerned rather that they should be 
very correct in their practice than holy in their 


lives, would but travesty the Gospel. The true- 
hearted pastor is ever laboring and praying for 
more spirituality in his own life and in the lives 
of his people. He searches out the deep places 
of his soul and seeks by systematic use of the 
sacrament of Penance to purge his inner man 
more and more, that it may not be refused by the 
Holy Spirit as a dwelling place. His first thought 
in his preaching, in his sacramental work, in his 
personal dealing with souls in the inner life, is the 
development within the flock of holiness, without 
which no man shall see the Lord. He longs 
above all things to have his parish, not in 
men’s sight only but in God’s, acknowledged a 
devout and spiritually-minded one. Is it hard 
to recognize the picture? Can one not see in all 
the years of our dearly loved brother’s ministra- 
tions in St. Clement’s that the ardent desire of 
his soul above all other desires, was the sanctifi- 
cation of himself and of his people. 

What more need be said? No one escapes 
judgment. The world is ever passing its judg- 
ment upon our lives and, according to our promi- 
nence in the eyes of men is theseverity of thatjudg- 
ment. A priest is set up on high, he is a fair mark 
for the arrows which wanton archers are ever ready 
toshoot. Especially is the priest who takes a strong 
stand for Catholicity in our Communion a target 
for many archers. Man’s judgment is rarely im- 
partial, rarely just. Very often it hurts; the 


wounds sink deeply into sensitive natures 
which realize that they are misunderstood and 
feel that they are powerless to right themselves ; 
they must always be misunderstood in this world. 
After all the judgment of men is of small con- 
sequence; one can bear such wounds. Then 
there is the judgment passed upon us by the 
affectionate partiality of our friends; it is a very 
dangerous judgment, full of subtle snare. We 
all love praise, and it is easy to persuade one’s self 
that the praise of those who through affection are 
blind to our faults, is worth having. Insensibly 
self-conceit creeps in, as one hearkens to the 
kindly admiration of loving ones, and little by 
little persuades himself, against his truer judg- 
ment, that their estimate of him is in the main 
just, if a little too favorable. Thus one may live 
in a fool’s paradise, forgetting the judgment of 
God. In that day when the angels shall bear 
forth the soul of the priest to receive sentence at 
the bar of the Lord Christ, no frivolous pretexts 
will avail, no pleas of thoughtless ignorance be 
received. What is likely to be the sentence of 
the priest who having for years been nourished 
and led on in grace by God’s sacraments received 
in the Anglican Communion, because Rome 
allured him with her wordly greatness, her specious 
claim of unity, trampled under his feet all those 
peerless gifts of the Holy Ghost at her bidding, 


and then turned to rend the mother at whose 


breasts he had been nursed? What is likely to 
be the sentence of the priest who having learned 
the Catholic faith, with all its wealth of sacra- 
mental grace and worship, was willing to sur- 
render whatever of its treasures were demanded of 
him as the price of parochial peace, of ministerial 
ordinance? What is likely to be the sentence of 
the priest who, facing the work assigned him and 
realizing what tireless labor and ceaseless perse- 
verance were involved in the faithful doing of it, 
turned back, saying: It is too hard, and let him- 
self seek easier tasks and a well-appointed earthly 
home? What is likely to be the sentence of the 
priest who, filled with the consciousness of the 
tremendous importance of earthly agencies and 
human success, deliberately let go his hold on 
prayer and spiritual exercises, and was content 
to live, himself, and allow his people unrebuked 
to live according to a low and worldly standard 
of goodness, treating the celestial treasures as 
baubles and the divine mysteries as superstitions. 

“Every man’s work shall be made manifest; 
for the day shall declare it, because it shall be 
revealed by fire, and the fire shall try every 
man’s work of what sort it is.” God grant that 
the work which every one of us, priests and lay- 
folk is here doing for Him, may stand the fire 
of that day, as we devoutly believe Herbert 
Moffett’s loving service has stood it and is 
accepted on high. 


